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Abstract 


Meski umum digunakan, istilah ‘agama’ (re/igion) tetap saja sulit dipastikan 
definisinya. Terbukti hingga sekarang para pengkaji maupun pemikir di Barat 
khususnya masih belum sepakat tentang apakah yang layak disebut sebagai agama. 
Seperti kisah tiga orang buta dan seekor gajah, para peneliti itu hanya menangkap 
satu sisi saja dan mengabaikan sisi-sisi yang lain, sehingga gagal memperoleh 
gambaran yang utuh dan benar tentang agama. Berdasarkan uraian Profesor al- 
Attas, dalam tulisan singkat ini akan saya paparkan kenapa dan bagaimana Islam 
layak dipertimbangkan tidak hanya sebagai model tetapi, lebih dari itu, sebagai 
satu-satunya yang memenuhi syarat untuk disebut Agama (dengan “A” besar), 
karena ia mencakup sistem kepercayaan, peribadatan, hukum dan undang-undang, 
moral dan etika —pendek kata, aturan kehidupan dan cara pandang keseluruhan. 


Key words: ultimate concern, civilization, phenomenology of religion, 
judicious power, 
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Introduction 


eligion has been the subject of attention from Western scholars 
CR ior such a long time indeed that compiling a bibliography 
bout it could well be an endless task. Interest in the study of 
religion in the West has given rise to various new fields such as 
philosophy of religion, phenomenology of religion, sociology of 
religion, psychology of religion, anthropology of religion, etc., to 
mention but a few. Despite their abundant publications, 
unfortunately many so-called specialists in the study of religion 
actually know extraordinarily little about their subject. Much of what 
passes for knowledge about religion is at once confused and 
misleading. ; 

In what follows we shall first examine various definitions of 
religion given by Western scholars and point out their errors and 
incoherence, and elucidate the meaning of religion (din) in Islam as 
well as other interrelated key concepts such as happiness (sa‘ddah), 
justice (‘adl), right action (adab), knowledge (‘ilm), and freedom 
(ikhtiyar)." 


Definitions of Religion 


The root of the English word ‘religion’ is usually traced to the 
Latin religare, meaning to bind back or hold fast. Interestingly, 
however, most present day scholars in the West tend to avoid 
definitions when they discuss religions. The reasons for evasion 
become obvious as we look at some of the many earlier efforts to 
define the term. For example, James Martineau defines religion as 
“the belief in an ever living God, that is, in Divine Mind and Will 
ruling the universe and holding moral relations with mankind,” 
Herbert Spencer understands religion as “the recognition that all 
things are manifestations of a Power which transcends our 
knowledge.” In like manner, J. G. Frazer views religion as “a 
propitiation or conciliation of powers superior to man which are 


"I wish to acknowledge that the entire discussion which follows is inspired by and 
based upon Professor Syed Muhammad Naquib al-Attas’ lectures on the “Religion of Islam” 
delivered at the International Institute of Islamic Thought and Civilization (ISTAC), Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaysia, during the months March-April-May 1996, and draws upon his most 
important work, Prolegomena to the Metaphysics of Islam (Kuala Lumpur: International Institute 
of Islamic Thought and Civilization, 1995). 
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believed to direct and control the course of Nature and of human 
life.” Still FH. Bradley, a famous British philosopher, asserts that 
“religion is rather the attempt to express the complete reality of 
goodness through every aspect of our being.” In another instance 
we have Matthew Amold arguing that “religion is ethics heightened, 
enkindled, lit up by feeling.” Furthermore, whereas for J. M. E. 
McTaggart religion “may best be described as an emotion resting on 
a conviction of a harmony between ourselves and the universe at 
large,” for C. P. Tiele “religion is, in truth, that pure and reverential 
disposition or frame of mind which we call piety.”? 

In his Gifford Lectures the American philosopher William 
James defined religion as “the feelings, acts, and experiences of 
individual men in their solitude, so far as they apprehend themselves 
to stand in relation to whatever they may consider the divine.”® 
Mircea Eliade, a Roman Catholic and renown historian of religions, 
rejects the study of religions solely from psychological or sociological 
perspectives and seeks to examine the patterns or forms of religious 
expression. He insists on the separation of the sacred from the 
profane, even though he recognizes that religion has the capacity to 
transform the profane into the sacred.‘ Paul Tillich, a leading 
Protestant theologian, describes religion in terms of “ultimate 
concern” within which he includes secularism, “for secularism is 
never without ultimate concern”,> whereas the French sociologist 
Emile Durkheim links religion to the concept of church: “A religion 
is a unified system of beliefs and practices relative to sacred things, 
that is to say, things set apart and forbidden — beliefs and practices 
which unite into one single moral community called a Church, all 
those who adhere to them.”* And the list goes on and on. 

Though prima facie interesting, each of these definitions turns 
out, upon closer inspection, inadequate if altogether misleading. 
Consider the first three definitions quoted above. Martineau, Spencer 


—_——— 
2 Quoted in William P. Alston, “Religion,” in Paul Edwards (ed.), The Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy (New York: Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc. & The Pree Press, 1972), 7: 140. 
3 William James, The Variety of Religious Experience (New York: Collier Books, 1961), 42. 
‘Mircea Eliade, Patterns in Comparative Religion, trans. Rosemary Sheed (New York: 
The World Publishing Company (Meridian), 1963), 30. 
3 Paul Tillich, The Dynamics of Faith (New York: Harper and Row (Torchbook), 
, 124. 
_ ‘Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, trans. Joseph Ward 
Swain (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1968), 47. 
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and Frazer oversimplify the complex notion of religion into some 
sort of belief in supernatural being. But simply to believe in a 
supernatural power does not necessarily make a person religious; 
nor can a mere belief in deities deserve to be called religion, be it 
monotheistic or polytheistic kind of belief, much less if they conceive 
such a belief as merely a cognitive state, thereby ignoring the mental 
or spiritual aspects of belief. Indeed, those who accept and those 
who reject supernaturalistic beliefs both may enjoy the same or similar 
feelings of awe and wonder as they view a sunset, a magnificent 
scenery, or as they witness the fury of a tsunami. The difference will 
be in the interpretations. The supernaturalist will interpret these 
experience with reference to a deity, whereas the nonsupernaturalists 
will see them as manifestations of nature. 

Equally misleading are the definitions put forth by Bradley 
and Arnold, who identify religion with morality alone. This view is 
to be rejected because if we were to accept their definitions, then we 
would have to regard any set of moral doctrine or moral philosophy 
as religion. Of course, our position does not mean that we reject 
moralities. What we are saying is that although moralities do constitute 
religion, they are nevertheless not the main, much less the only 
constitutive element of religion. Now tuming to McTaggart’s and 
Tiele’s definitions, we also have difficulty with them. If religion is 
but piety or a certain kind of feeling, then it would follow that any 
kind emotional expression, for example, of football fans or supporters 
should also be regarded as religion. Ridiculous though it may sound, 
a view similar to this is also held even by theologians like 
Schleiermacher who asserts that “the essence of religion consists in 
the feeling of absolute dependence.”” William James’ definition is 
limited too. Religion is more than affect and more than what people 
do in their solitariness. As William Newsman,® pointed out: 
“regardless of what else may be said of religion, it is also a social 
phenomenon — it is something that people do in groups.” As for 
Durkheim's definition, it runs counter to the recognition of the 
ascetics who express their beliefs outside of a community. 

Into this struggle for definition, others have introduced a 
number of special terms. Thus Rudolph Otto in The Idea of the Holy 


” [bid., 140. 
*Willliam M. Newsman, The Social Meanings of Religion (Chicago: Rand McNally, 
1974), 3. 
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gives a battery of Latin terms that suggest aesthetic dimensions in 
religion. He talks about human confrontation with the “numinous,” 
which is “wholly other” or outside normal experience and which is 
indescribable, terrifying, fascinating, characterized by dread and awe. 
The experience is of a mysterium tremendum et fascinosum, an “awe- 
filled and fascinating mystery.” He uses the term numen tremendum 
to refer to the sense of the uncanny or that which renders a person 
“awestruck.” Otto associates all of these feeling responses with 
religion. In actual fact, however, this kind of reactions are very much 
like those expressed by scientists as they are awestruck, fascinated 
and moved by the immensity of space, or by poets and artists as 
they try to articulate the wonder they experience in nature. As we 
noted above, some of us experience similar feelings as we view the 
majesty of the mountains, the beauty of a sunset, the power of the 
ocean, etc. These aesthetic, human responses to the wonders of our 
cosmos are not limited to “true believers” nor are they necessarily to 
be defined as “religious”. 

We may attribute the failure of all these definitions mentioned 
earlier to at least three reasons. First, they all look upon religion either 
as one of social phenomena or as nothing but a form of culture “that 
is, human product or ethnic invention. It is this assumption that 
underlies their simplification, reducing religion to sheer beliefs, 
feelings, moralities, etc. But religion is not merely a form of culture. 
This is especially true in the case of the Religion of Islam. For neither 
the system of thought projecting Islam’s vision of reality and truth, 
nor its value system is simply derived from cultural, philosophical 
or scientific elements. Unlike other ‘religions’, the Religion of Islam 
(din al-Islam) is wholly grounded upon and derived from Revelation 
(al-waty), affirmed by intellectual and intuitive principles." 

Secondly, the deficiency of the afore-mentioned definitions 
stems from their emphasis on one aspect or another of religion to 
the exclusion of others. Like the three blind men and the elephant 
in the oriental parable, all of them tend to take hold of a part of the 
beast and define the whole in terms of the part. No doubt, religion 
essentially involves all forms of human activity, which is why it is so 


*Rudolph Otto, The Idea of the Holy (London: Oxford University Press, 1923). 
"See Syed Muhammad Naquib al-Attas, Prolegomena to the Metaphysics of Islam; an 
ition of the Fundamental Elements of the Worldview of Islam (Kuala Lumpur: International 
Institute of Islamic Thought and Civilization [ISTAC], 1995), 4; hereafter cited as Prolegomena. 
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complex a concept that could hardly be restricted to belief, feeling, 
or moralities alone. But even if all of these combine, there is still no 
guarantee that we would come up with an adequate definition of 
religion because other aspects such as rituals, rights, obligations etc. 
“which are the necessary elements constitutive of a religion” are 
missing. This is precisely the point where Islam differs from other 
religions. As pointed out by al-Attas; 


Religion [i.e. Islam] consists not only of affirmation of the Unity of 
God (al-tawhid), but also of the manner and form in which we verify that 
affirmation as shown by His last Prophet, who confirmed, perfected 
and consolidated the manner and form of affirmation and verification 
of Prophets before him. This manner and form of verifi- cation is the 
manner and form of submission to God.” 


Not the least is the fact that those misleading definitions are 
produced by secularized thinkers. Indeed, Martineau, Spencer, 
Bradley, McTaggart, and their like are typical Western scholars who, 
calling themselves rational and objective, have rejected religion in 
the first place. They fail to understand not only their own religion 
but also that of others. Even their effort to define religion comes in 
vain. Consider Sigmund Freud's dubious statement that “religion is 
a collective neurosis to which humanity succumbed at an early stage 
of its development when it was not yet able to deal with the powers 
of nature or its own distinctive drives; and as such it is an illusion 
resulting from the sense of helplessness, bewilderment and frustration 
in the face of these forces or, more fundamentally, from human 
ignorance.” If this statement were true, then as human reason grows 
in its cognitive capacity and sophistication, the hold of religion over 
human minds and their life would have diminished or loosened. Yet 
as sociologists point out, the continuing and even increasing interest 
in religion in our contemporary times has refuted Freud's claim. 
Having demonstrated how mistaken and confused the secular people 
are in their understanding of religion, we shall in the following section 
discuss the meaning of religion in Islam as couched in the concept 
of din and establish the thesis we hold that Islam is the Religion, a 
Weltanschauung and foundation of morality and civilization. 


" Prolegomena, 11. 
"See Donald A Crosby, Interpretive Theories of Religion (The Hague: Morton 
Publishers, 1981), 15. 
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The Meaning of ‘din’ in Islam 


Unlike its misleading English counterpart (‘religion’), the word 

‘din’ in Arabic is not only used to refer to Islam as the Religion (al- 

Din), but also conceived and understood as a meaningful concept 
which gathers all the basic connotations contained in it into a single 
unity of coherent meaning. This might sound bizarre at first sight, 
but as Arabists know very well, the derivational rule (ishtiqdq) in 
Arabic makes it possible that from a single root, one can derive 
various morphological forms, either by adding some letters or simply 
by modifying the configuration (bina’) through vowel change (i‘al. 
and ibdél)'* Thus from the root ‘d-y-n’ of the word ‘din’, one gets the 
following words: (1) dina (to obey, to serve, and to act well; also means 
to be or become abased, submissive, enslaved, subject or servant to 
someone, and to repay debt; also means ‘to rule, govern, or manage, 
to possess, own, and exercise authority over someone or something; 
to become accustomed or habituated to something); (2) iddina, (3) 
istadana, (4) tadayyana, all of which mean ‘to seek a loan, or become 
indebted’), (5) adana (to grant a loan for a certain period, to give a 
thing upon credit, or to sell something for payment at an appointed 
time), and (6) dayyana (to affirm or believe someone's testimony in 
court; or to appoint someone as ruler, governor or manager of public 
affairs). The nouns derived from the same root are: dayn, diyanah, 
din, and dayninah."* These various derivational forms of the root word 
‘d-y-n’ (C+<$-9) already indicate to us all the relevant possibilities of 
meaning inherent in the term din. According to al-Attas, however, 
all the meanings of the term can be reduced to four interrelated, 
basic senses: (1) indebtedness; (2) submissiveness; (3) judicious power; 
and (4) natural inclination or tendency.'* Let us now examine what all 
these meanings have to do with the din (religion) of Islam. 

To begin with, let us have a look at our existence. No one has 
come into this world by choice. Nor did one create oneself or bring 
it into existence. Indeed the fact that we, human beings, are created 
is impossible to deny. There is no need to go on arguing 


¥ Discussed in Jonathan Owens, The Foundations of Grammar, an Introduction to 
Medieval Arabic Grammatical Theory (Amsterdam/Philadelphia: John Benjamins Publishing 
Co., 1988), 106-124. 

“See Muhammad Murtada al-Zabidi, Taj al-‘Aras (Beirut: Dar Sadir, n.d.) 9: 207-9; 
also Edward William Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon (Beirut: Librairie du Liban, 1980), 3: 942-3. 

3 Al-Attas, Prolegomena, 42. 
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philosophically about this. Suffice it to say that it is the Creator of all 
there is that has created us and brought us into existence in this 
world. Therefore each of us, indeed the whole universe, is indebted 
to Him for allowing us to exist, for giving us a chance to see the light 
of the day, to spend sometime on this earth. In short, everything and 
everyone owe their existence to God. It is not difficult to realize that 
a hundred years ago we did not exist, and that the whole of human 
beings now existing neither existed before nor knew of their possible 
existence. What about our parents? Since they too are subject to the 
same process by the same Creator, surely we do not owe our existence 
to them. Indeed, long before we were brought into this sensible world, 
“when your Lord drew forth from the children of Adam “from their 
loins” their descendants, and made them testify concerning 
themselves: “Am I not your Lord”, they said: “Yea! We do testify!" 

The above-mentioned verse not only signifies our recognition 
and declaration of God as our Creator, but also represents our 
agreement and covenant (mithaq) with Him concerning the debt of 
existence that we owe Him. Now that we are indebted we must 
certainly return and repay our debt. Yet we know that we possess 
really nothing ourselves since everything about us and in ourselves 
and from us is what our Creator owns. That is why man is a creation 
in the state of utter loss already since the moment he was created 
and given existence.'”Seeing that we have absolutely nothing to repay 
our debt, except our own consciousness of the fact that we are 
ourselves the very substance of the debt, we must then ‘repay’ the 
debt with ourselves -that is, we have to give up, and return ourselves 
to God, the true absolute owner of all existence. We must submit to 
and abase ourselves before Him, thus becoming His servant and 
slave (‘abd) in absolute sense.'® Therefore, the act of service 
appropriate for him is called ‘ibddah. 

Now, in Arabic language, slave is also called mamlik that is 
one who is possessed by malik, meaning a master or king. This 
corresponds to the third significance of the term din, namely, 
judicious power or authority. That is to say, God is not only the Master 
who possesses ourselves, but also the King (al-malik) who has the 
power and authority over all creations, and is the Supreme Judge 


"* Al-A ‘rif (7):172. English translation by Professor al-Attas, Prolegomena, 46. 
 Al-‘Agr (103): 2. 
" Prolegomena, 46-7. 
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(al-dayyan), the one who will reward our services and deeds in the 
Day of Judgment (yawm al-din). It is important to note that unlike 
worldly kings and masters, God the King and the Master needs 
nothing from His slaves. Therefore, our act of repaying the debt of 
existence and returning ourselves to Him is ultimately for own good. 
Metaphorically, those who return themselves to the Creator are like 
the returning rain which brings life to earth and causes goodly growth. 
Just as the recurrent rain brings life, growth and fruits, so also the 
enslavement and returning of ourselves to God will bring us benefit 
and gain.” 

Now comes the fourth meaning of din. As we have alluded to 
earlier, it is neither in the interest of God nor for His benefit that we 
give ourselves in service to Him. The feeling of indebtedness and 
obligation to serve God must follow naturally. For in every human 
being there is a natural inclination or tendency to do so, which is 
called fitrah. It is God’s manner of creating (sunnat Allah) to which 
every created thing fits and is set in its proper place. Submission to 
fitrah thus brings harmony and realization of the true nature inherent 
in us, whereas opposition to it would bring conflict, tension, and 
discord into ourselves. What we mean by submission here is a 
conscious and true, willing submission. It is not a mere, but rather a 
total submission in the sense that one must submit to and in 
accordance with God's law as revealed by Him; and not according to 
or deriving from ethnic or cultural tradition, nor from an 
amalgamation of ethnic and cultural tradition with sacred scripture, 
nor from philosophical speculation. Despite the variety of forms in 
which submission is enacted and expressed -and hence there exist 
religions-, yet Islam is the form and manner of submission acceptable 
to God.” 

According to al-Attas, Islam as the Religion (al-din) “is the 
manner of institution of belief and faith, the manner of expression 
of the law, the manner of religious attitude and ethical moral 
conduct—the manner in which submission to God is enacted in our 


” Tbid., 48-9. 

® [bid., 51-3. Al-Attas indeed remarks: “This of course does not imply that the 
diversity between religions is only a matter of form, for the difference in the form indeed 
implies a difference in the conception of God, His Essence and Names and Attributes and 
Acts—a difference in the conception expressed in Islam as tawhid: the Unity of God.” (see 
page 53, footnote 27). 
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life.”*! From this it follows that “Islam, then, is not merely a verbal 
noun signifying ‘submission’; it is also the name of a particular religion 
descriptive of true submission, as well as the definition of religion; 
submission to God.”2 And consequently, other forms of submission 
-though one may call it religion- are not the true submission, but are 
merely considered as ‘unwilling’ type of submission. “Do they seek 
for other than the religion (din) of God, while all creatures in the 
heavens and on earth have, willing or unwilling, submitted to His 
Will, and to Him shall all be returned?” Elsewhere, it is declared 
that “if anyone seeks a religion (din) other than Islam, never will it 
be accepted of him.” This is so because “verily, the Religion (al-din) 
in the sight of God is Islam (al-Islém).”* 


We have said at the outset that Islam as the din serves not only 
as a coherent and meaningful concept of religion and foundation of 
ethics and morality, but it also serves as the main source for culture 
and civilization. At the conceptual level, this has been denoted by 
another derivation: “madinah”, which means city or town. According 
to al-Attas, there is a profoundly significant connection and 
correlevance between the two words, namely din and madinah. That 
is to say, once the true din is realized and manifested in each individual 
believer, a madinah is established for all to work individually as well 
as collectively in order to repay their existential debt to God. This is 
best exemplified by Prophet Muhammad s‘a.w. and his community. 
Not only was the name of the city changed from Yathrib to al-Madinah 
—or more precisely, Madinat al-Nabi (the City of the Prophet), but 
the city itself was transformed into the best city-state where its multi- 
ethnic, multi-cultural and multi-religious citizens enjoyed a 
harmonious and peaceful life. The city of the Prophet signified the 
place where the believers enacted true din under the the authority 
and jurisdiction of the Prophet, the city’s governor (dayydn).*6 No 
doubt, the concept of city implies the existence of a civilized living, 
of a societal life of law and order and authority, which in turn give 
rise to a civilization. It is from the word Madinah that we get the 


21 [hid., 54. 

2 [bid., 11. 

3 Ali ‘Imran (3):83. 

™ Ali ‘Imrén (3):85. 

3 Ali ‘Imran (3):19. 

% See footnote no. 3, Prolegomena, 43. 
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verb maddana (meaning to build or found cities, to civilize, to refine 
and to humanize), from which is derived another term: tamaddun 
(civilization and cultural refinement).” 


So far we have seen the logic behind the derivation of the 
primary significations of the term din in Islam as well as their mutual 
actual and conceptual connections. In the following sections, we will 
also discuss how the term din as natural inclination (fitrah) is 
intimately related with and relevant to the concept of freedom and 
justice in Islam. 


The Concept of Freedom In Islam 


The question of human freedom has been debated in the West 
for centuries, and we can well say that except in a few aspects, there 
is still no agreed answer to it. In general, we can say that western 
philosophers are divided into two with regard to the meaning of 
freedom. Belonging to the first group are philosophers of so-called 
negative freedom, who speak about freedom in terms of individual 
actions. For them, an action is free if it is not impeded by any 
obstacle—be it a thing (natural incident) or a person or society. Thus 
in order to be free, according to them, one must do everything he 
can and use all means possible. But this is surely difficult to apply 
and of course will lead to the state of anarchy and disorder in social 
life. On the other hand, the exponents of positive freedom hold that 
the real obstacles to man’s freedom need not come from without; 
but it is more likely to come from within. This means man is not 
free until he is able to subject all desires within him to his reason so 
that he is no longer enslaved by them. Again, this notion of freedom 
also leaves many problems unsolved, such as the vague concepts of 
‘desires’ and ‘reason’. One may wonder, for example, why should 
his ‘evil’ reason have control over his ‘good’ desires? Still there is 
another western concept of freedom, which is held by existentialist 
philosophers. According to them, freedom is identical with existence 
or as Sartre puts it “We are condemned to be free.” Freedom is 
attributed to the act of making decisions—including decision to 


ee ee ee 
7 Ibn Manzur, Lisan al-‘Arab, 13: 402, col. 2, and 403, col.1, hereinafter cited as 
Lisan; cited in Prolegomena, 43-44. 
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commit suicide.” This principle is obviously entirely absurd. For 
every decision entails responsibility, and this means limitation of 
choices available for subsequent decisions. Hence, relative to his past 
decisions, man has never been free and can not be free. 


Contrary to the secular Western idea, Islamic concept of 
freedom is derived from the very concept of submission (din). This 
may appear contradictory and paradoxical; how come ‘freedom’ is 
obtained through submission? Yet the true, conscious and willing 
submission to God in fact does not entail loss of freedom, because 
by so doing man is acting as his true nature demands. We identify 
submission to one’s true nature (i.e. fitrah) with freedom because 
when the man of Islam has, by means of ‘ibadat, consciously 
succeeded in curbing his animal and carnal passions and has thereby 
made submissive his animal soul, making it subject to the rational 
soul, then we affirm that he has attained to freedom. Hence, it is 
neither negative nor positive nor existentialist kind of freedom. Rather, 
it is the freedom of self or soul (nafs) “from the fetters of inexorable 
fate and the noisy strife and hell of human vices,” the result of which 
is tranquility and peace following the fulfillment of the purpose for 
one’s creation and existence. In the Holy Qur’an, the rational soul of 
man in this spiritual station is called the ‘pacified’ or ‘tranquil’ soul: 
al-nafs al-mutma’innah.” 

It is also crucial to note here that ‘freedom’ is not to be translated 
into Arabic as ‘hurriyyah’, which signifies independence or freedom 
from enslavement. But as we earlier stated, man is God’s slave and to 
say that man is hurr could mean denying God as Master (in the 
theological sense). For this reason it seems more appropriate if we 
conceive freedom as ikhtiyar, which means an act of making a choice, 
not between many alternatives but between two alternatives: the 
good or the bad. It is an activity —not a condition, required in order 
to subordinate the faculties of animal soul to the rational soul. Yet 
since the very word ikhtiyar itself is derived from the word khayr 
(goodness) it must follow that the freedom is but to choose the good, 
better, or the best between the two alternatives, instead of the bad. 


2 PH. Partridge, “Freedom”, in the Encyclopaedia of Philosophy, vol. 3 & 4 (New 
York: MacMillan, Inc., 1967); R. Flathmann, The Philosophy and Politics of Freedom (n.p., 
1991); and John Macquarrie, Existentialism (Penguin Books, 1973), cited in Zainal Abidin, 
“The Concept of Freedom in Islam,” unpublished research paper, Kuala Lumpur 1992, 5-7. 
» Prolegomena, 52; also 59-60. 
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Indeed, unless one is mentally disturbed, one is by nature inclined 
and rationally compelled to choose the good (khayr). That is why we 
say that freedom is to act as one’s real and true nature demands and 
we call a choice for the good or better an act of freedom and an act of 
justice (‘adl) towards one’s self.” But how can one be just to one’s 
self? This question leads us to inquire in the following section the 
meaning and concept of justice in Islam. 


Islamic Concept of Justice 


Western thinkers and philosophers from Plato and Aristotle 
through Hobbes and Locke down to Kant and Hegel all have attempted 
to solve the problem of justice. For them it is a concept of paramount 
importance as it is among the prerequisite for the establishment of an 
ideal state. However, their conception of justice is confined either to 
political or economic matters. Thus they discuss justice in relation to 
the measure and modes of equality or inequality, and to individual liberty 
and natural rights. Otherwise, the discussion of justice revolves around 
its relation to production, distribution and exchange of goods and 
services. In short, ‘justice’ according to the Western, secular conception 
refers only to relational situations of harmony and equilibrium existing 
between citizens (one person to another), or between the individuals 
and the state (government), or their ruler or king. 

In Islam, however, justice is not a concept referring to a state 
of affairs which can operate only within a two-agent-relation or dual- 
party-relation situation, such as between one man and another, or 
between him and the state or the ruler, or between a king and his 
subjects. Instead, justice means a harmonious condition or state of 
affairs whereby every thing is in its right and proper place, creating 
thereby an order (cosmos) of things and living beings in accordance 
with one’s own nature (fitrah) and following the law of God (sunnat 
Allah). Consequently a king, for example, may be just or unjust not 
only to his people but also towards himself. But how can he or 
anybody be unjust to his own self? From the fore-cited definition, 
we can easily infer that injustice towards one’s self occurs whenever 
one behaves or acts against his true nature and misplaces himself, 
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transgressing thereby the law of God.”! 


The act of injustice committed by man has been repeatedly 
mentioned in the Holy Qur’an and referred to as Zulm al-nafs, which 
is the opposite of ‘adl. The logic behind this term is that the word 
Zulm signifies the putting a thing in a place not its own, putting it in 
a wrong place or misplacing it. One is said to commit Zulm when 
one exceeds the proper limit, goes beyond what is appropriate, or 
falls short of it, or deviates from the limit set, whether between man 
and God, man and man, or man and his Self. Interestingly, the word 
Zulm also means: trouble, affliction, calamity, hardship; darkness, 
non-existence or departure of light, and ignorance. Since man has 
already as it were made a contract with God prior to his coming into 
existence in this world, injustice thus means violation of his soul’s 
own covenant. Nevertheless, it is not God, but rather it is he that will 
suffer loss. For by committing injustice, man actually brings calamity 
and troubles upon himself, leaving himself in darkness and 
ignorance. In addition, when a man violates the contract his soul has 
made with God, namely through disobedience or denial of His 
existence, he has also thereby ‘lied’ (kadhaba) against his own Self 
(soul). That is why injustice is ultimately applicable to man’s self alone.” 


Knowledge and Right Action (Adab) 


It goes without saying that freedom as an act of choosing the 
good or the better between the two alternatives by all means 
presupposes knowledge of good and evil, of virtues and vices. Equally 
so is the case with justice; for it too implies knowledge of the right 
and proper place for a thing or a being to be, of right as against 
wrong; knowledge of the proper mean or limit, of spiritual gain as 
against loss, and of truth as against falsehood and falsity. In addition, 
it even presupposes knowledge of knowing how to apply and put 
knowledge in its proper place, of knowing its own limit, etc. in such 
a way that what is known brings about harmony and wisdom in the 
one who knows.* No wonder then if knowledge is accorded a highl 
and most important position in Islam. But what is ‘knowledge’? 


” Al-Isfahani cited in Lane’s Lexicon part 5, 1920-1922. Cf. Lisén al-'Arab, 12: 373 
and 377. 
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Knowledge is both the arrival of meaning in the soul as well as 
the soul's arrival at meaning. Meaning (ma‘na) is defined as the 
recognition of the place of anything in a system, which occurs when 
the relation a thing has with others in the system becomes clarified 
and understood. Tha-. meaning of a thing comes out of relations 
existing in the system where every thing is and fits into its own 
‘proper place’. As such, meaning is prior to perception or conception, 
Our understanding of the word ‘pen’, for example, is a result of the 
arrival of the notion of its relation with other things interconnected 
with in a system. In other words, anything is meaningless unless we 
put it in the system to which it belongs. Hence, by ‘pen’ we mean an 
instrument by which to write. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that our definition of knowledge does not regard the soul as merely 
a passive recipient like tabula rasa; but rather we consider the soul 
also as active in the sense of setting itself in readiness to receive, and 
so to consciously strive for the arrival at meaning. Whereas ‘(proper) 
place’ here means that which occurs not only in the spatio-temporal 
order of existence, but also in the imaginal, intelligible, and 
transcendental orders of existence, the ‘system’ here refers to the 
Qur’anic conceptual system as formulated into Islamic worldview 
by tradition and articulated by religion.* Again we notice here that 

in Islam knowledge cannot be separated from justice. 

There are two kinds of knowledge. First is that which is given 
by God and can only be received by man through his acts of worship 
and devotion, his acts of service to God (‘ibadat) which, depending 
on God's grace and his own latent spiritual power and capacity created 
by God to receive it, the man receives by direct insight or spiritual 
savoring @hawq) and unveiling to his spiritual vision (kashf).° This 
kind of knowledge is called ma’rifah, which pertains to his self and 
soul, and will give insight into knowledge of God, and hence is the 
highest knowledge. Of course, it presupposes and necessarily requires 
the knowledge of the essentials of Islam as well as their correct 
meanings and purpose, followed by correct understanding and 
implementation in every day life and practice. It is this highest 
knowledge that unveils the mystery of Being and Existence and 
reveals the true relationship between man’s self and his Lord.” The 
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second kind of knowledge is called ‘ilm, which man acquires by 
means of rational enquiry, sense-experience and observation. This is 
what modern philosophers call ‘discursive’ or deductive knowledge. 


In contrast to western epistemological claims, we maintain that 
there is a limit of truth for every object of knowledge. It is so because 
from the point of view of human cognition, objects of knowledge 
are limitless while our external and internal senses and faculties of 
imagination and cognition all have limited power and potentials “each 
is created to convey and conserve information about that for which 
it was appointed. One can know the limit of truth in every object of 
knowledge either by means of common sense—in case the object is 
already something obvious to the understanding, or through 
wisdom, either practical or theoretical, if the object is something 
obscure. In short, the position of truth is this: that there are limits to 
the meaning of things in the way they are meant to be known. That 
is why we come up with definition or delimitation to represent the 
object of our knowledge. ‘Knowing the limit of truth in every object 
of knowledge is extremely important so that our pursuit of true 
knowledge will not become an endless search. True knowledge is 
therefore knowledge that recognizes the limit of truth in its every 
object. 

At this juncture, it is also necessary to elaborate further on the 
concept of ‘right’ and ‘proper place’. Our definition of knowledge as 
the soul's arrival at meaning and the meaning’s arrival at the soul 
entails the recognition of the proper places of things in the order of 
creation, such that it would lead to the recognition of the proper 
place of God in the order of being and existence. Knowledge as such 
is consequently actualized and realized in the self by acknowled- 
gement of the reality and truth, which in turn manifests in action 
that is proper to recognition called adab. Again, while justice is the 
condition of putting one’s self in the proper place; adab is the right 
action by which we actualize that condition of being in the proper 
place. In other words, adab is really a reflection of justice and wisdom. 
The actualization of adab, however, is never confined to our social 
interaction alone. There is adab towards oneself, adab towards one’s 
parents and family members etc. In the former case, adab means 
subjecting one’s animal soul to the rational soul; and in the latter 
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adab is actualized through proper attitude and behavior towards 
each of them. In fact there is adab towards every thing, which 
specifies proper attitude and right action towards language, nature, 
towards the environment and even towards knowledge. One who 
treats knowledge with adab will classifiy knowledge according to its 
levels and put them in their proper place within its hierarchy in 
relation to their importance.” Adab is so crucially interrelated with 
justice and knowledge that the neglect and disintegration of it will 
lead to confusion, corruption and chaos. 

To sum up, we may say that there is no place for epistemological 
relativism, skepticism, and agnosticism in Islam. For Islam affirms 
the possibility of knowledge; and that knowledge of the realities of 
things and their ultimate nature can be established with certainty by 
means of our external and internal sense and faculties, reason and 
intuition, and true reports of scientific or religious nature as 
transmitted by their authentic authorities. Moreover, the process of 
acquisition of knowledge in Islam is not called education until the 
acquired knowledge includes moral purpose that should motivate 
the actualization of adab in the self. 


On True and Real Happiness 


Before proceeding to discuss the concept of happiness, it seems 
necessary first to present in brief the nature and psychology of human 
soul in Islam. Human being has a dual nature; he is composed of, 
yet at once, both body and soul. He is therefore physical being and 
spirit at the same time.“ The human self or soul has two aspects. 
First is the rational soul (al-nafs al-natiqah), which is predisposed to 
praiseworthy acts, and is intelligent by nature and loyal to its 
primordial covenant with God. The second aspect is called the animal 
or carnal soul (al-nafs al-hayawaniyyah), which is inclined to evil 
deeds, bestial by nature and heedless of its covenant with God." 
Both have power or faculties (quwa). The faculties of the animal soul 
are motive ‘that is, they are responsible for producing emotions and 
exerting desire towards fulfilling biological needs. On the other case, 
the faculties of the rational soul are active and cognitive; thus they 
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are the principle of bodily movement in so far as the soul functions 
as the active intellect and as the practical reason directing individual 
actions in agreement with the theoretical faculty of the cognitive 
intellect. It is the rational soul with its faculties of perception, 
representation, estimation and imagination that manages physical 
objects and produces human skills and arts, while in so far as it 
governs the human actions it induces ethical behavior following the 
recognition of vice and virtues.” 


In Islam the concept of happiness is couched in the term 
sa‘adah, which is derived from the Holy Qur’an. Interestingly, the 
term is used to refer not only to the happiness in this world, but also 
to that in the life hereafter. These two dimensions of happiness in 
fact are reflecting the dual nature of man as well as the Islamic 
worldview. That is to say, while pursuing happiness in this present 
life (dunyawiyyah), we are at the same time also working for the 
attainment of happiness in the hereafter (ukhrawiyyah), where we 
shall experience the real and ultimate happiness. For this reason we 
affirm that happiness is indeed of three kinds, namely: (1) spiritual 
(nafsiyyah), (2) physical (badaniyyah), and (3) external to the self 
and the body (kharijiyyah).® This is by no means similar to the secular 
concept of happiness commonly understood in the West. 

To make a comparison, it seems worthy here to consider some 
of the secular or philosophical conception of happiness. In Aristotle’s 
the Art of Rethoric, happiness is defined as independence of life, as 
prosperity with virtue, as comfortable circumstances with security, 
and as the enjoyment of many possessions, together with the power 
to keep and defend them.“ Another philosopher, Boethius views 
happiness as a life made perfect by the possession in aggregate of all 
good things.® Indeed, other thinkers like Plato does identify 
happiness with spiritual well-being, and Freud associates happiness 
with peace of mind through transformation and modification of one’s 
instinctual and his libido components.“ Yet we notice their failure to 


@ Al-Ghazali, Ma‘drij al-Quds, and Ibn Sina, al-Shifa’ and al-Najat, cited in 
Prolegomena, 92. 
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go beyond the life in this world. In other words, they put emphasis 
on the achievement of either physical or psychological happiness in 
the present, worldly life alone, ignoring the real and eternal happiness 
that we look forward to in the hereafter (akhirah), which is the 
everlasting felicity and bliss, the highest being the vision of God, 
promised to those who in worldly life have lived in willing submission 
as well as in conscious and knowing obedience of God’s commands.” 


From the viewpoint of Islam, the meaning of happiness in this 
worldly life and ultimate happiness in the hereafter is very closely 
bound up with true faith (imdn) that is followed by righteous actions 
(‘amal salih). As a matter of fact, the root of iman which is ‘a-m-n’ 
conveys the meaning of security and freedom from fear, which in 
turn brings about peace and tranquility (tuma’ninah) again similar 
to the meaning of Islam. This is because inward peace, satisfaction, 
joy and happiness come about when the human soul or self is 
submissive to God, involving recognition, acknowledgement as well 
as remembrance of God. That is to say, recognition through correct 
belief and true faith, acknowledgement through right actions and 
continuous acts of worship, remembrance in the heart of God’s 
presence such that consciousness arises in the soul of the truth that 
comes from His guidance. Hence, happiness is ultimately not the 
feeling or emotion but it is a consciousness of the certainty of the 
truth (hagq al-yagin), which is the result of knowledge (ma’‘rifah) of 
God.* 


In order to understand further the true meaning of the word 
sa‘adah, let us consult also the antonym of this word. The opposite 
of sa‘adah is shaqawah which is also derived from the Qur’an. The 
word shaqawah means great misfortune, misery, distress, 
disquietude, despair, adversity, and suffering.” All these sorts of 
shaqawah obviously involve serious internal and external activities. 
Thus shaqawah is a generic term that encompasses all forms of misery 
so that other terms are only constituents of that. These include khawf 
(fear of the unknown and unpredictable, of utter solitude and 
incommunicability, of death and what lies beyond, a foreboding of 
dread); huzn (grief, sorrow, sadness, roughness of soul); dank 
(narrowness, straitened, misery in the soul and in the intellect 
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rendered incapable of fathoming causing agitation of doubt in the 
heart); hasrah (profound grief and regret for something gone and 
never to be experienced again); diq (straitened, of heart and mind 
constrained); hamm (disquietude, anxiety, distress of heart and mind 
due to impending calamity or harm); ghamm (same as hamm, only 
that the harm that is feared would come/has come, so that it becomes 
anguish); and ‘usr (hardship, difficulty and unpleasant 
circumstances). Shaqdwah and all that is bound with it are not only 
the exact opposite of happiness, but also similar to what is called 
tragedy in the West in both its dramatic and philosophic senses. No 
doubt, shaqawah is also related to the life in the hereafter. 

In conclusion, happiness in this life is not an end in itself. For 
the ultimate end of happiness is love of God. Unlike the real, 
everlasting happiness in the hereafter, the worldly happiness, whether 
it is physiological or psychological, is temporal and bound to vanish. 
On the other hand, the spiritual, permanent, and consciously 
experienced happiness is what we actually have to attain in order to 
prepare ourselves for the highest happiness in the hereafter, which 
is the Vision of God.*! 


Epilogue 


In the preceding pages we have elucidated in compact manner 
the meaning of religion (din) in Islam as well as other interrelated 
key concepts bound with it such as those of freedom (ikhtiy@r), justice 
(‘adl), knowledge (‘ilm), right action (adab) virtue (fadilah) and 
happiness (sa‘adah), based on the Qur’adnic concept of man’s 
primordial covenant (mitthaq) with God. These fundamental and 
permanently established elements and key concepts not only function 
as integrating principles that place all our systems of meaning and 
standards of life and values in coherent order, but also as a unified 
super- system which ultimately forms the worldview 
(Weltanschauung) of Islam that is, the Islamic vision of Reality, truth, 
and life as a whole. [] 
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